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ABSTRACT 

Employers today expect that students will be able to work in teams. Cooperative learning theory 
addresses how skills such as decision making, problem solving and communication can be learned 
by individuals in group settings. This paper discusses how cooperative learning can be used in an 
online and blended environment to increase active learning for students. Strategies to enhance 
collaboration in the online environment are discussed. The use of online discussions, blogs and 
experiential learning through an undergraduate integrated marketing communications plan are 
provided as examples of cooperative learning in online and blended environments. 
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INTRODUCTION 


yy ' n the fall of 2012, more than one third of all students took at least one of their courses online (Ebersole, 
2012). Online learning can occur in a synchronous (real time) or asynchronous (at student’s 

f_ r convenience) environment. In synchronous online learning chat rooms are used for students and 

instructors to engage in discussions about course content and projects. Asynchronous discussions allow students 
and instructors access to discussion forums 24/7. 


In blended courses, instructors have the opportunity to meet students face-to-face which enhances the 
personal connection with students. In an online course, the connection must be established through course design 
and discussions (Brindley, Walti, C. & Blaschke, 2009; Bruffee, 1995, Siemens 2002, Poole 2000). The connection 
with students and amongst students needs to be established early in a course in order for collaborative learning to 
occur (Brindley, Walti, C. & Blaschke, 2009; Bruffee, 1995, Kop & Hill, 2008; Siemens 2005). While students 
appreciate the freedom and flexibility that online courses offer, they also desire guidance in the resources and 
activities needed to critically engage them in course content (Kop & Hill, 2008; Palloff & Pratt, 2005). Instructors 
can provide such opportunities through cooperative learning experiences. 

COOPERATIVE LEARNING: A TEAM BASED APPROACH 

Cooperative learning is a team based activity in which students work together to accomplish a goal 
(Brindley, Walti & Blaschke 2009; Bruffee, 1995; Panitz, 2001). Cooperative learning provides a structured process 
to working in teams (Johnson, Johnson & Smith, 1991; Millis & Cotrel, 1998). Cooperative learning provides 
opportunities for students to engage in critical thinking by interacting with other students to discuss and elaborate on 
their ideas (Bonwell & Eison, 1991; Johnson, Johnson & Smith, 1991). 

Johnson, Johnson & Smith (1991) describe five elements needed for successful cooperative learning: (a) 
positive interdependence, where the group has a common goal; (b) promotive interaction, where individuals commit 
to helping others learn; (c) individual and group accountability, where members divide the work and are assigned 
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specific responsibilities; (d) interpersonal and small group skills , where individuals make decisions, resolve 
conflicts and effectively communicate and; (e) group processing, where students reflect on their experience. 

Strategies that can be used to increase cooperative learning in a course include forming small teams (3 to 4 
students), setting clear expectations for assignments, identifying specific roles or jobs for team members, 
establishing norms of behavior early on, specify how team members should communicate and using what tools (e.g. 
wikis, discussion forums), defining how frequently team members should communicate with each other, providing 
for team reflections and evaluations, discussing how the team should communicate with the instructor, giving 
feedback, facilitating group formation, and providing sufficient time for tasks (Brindley, Walti, & Blaschke, 2009; 
Fleming, 2008; Gradel & Edson 2010-2011; Millis & Cottell, 1998; Strong & Anderson 1990; Wichadee, & 
Orawiwantakul, 2012). Free riders or social loafers in teams can be a source of particular frustration to students 
(Strong & Anderson, 1990). While students can give feedback on team evaluations, having a process in place such 
as allowing members to “divorce” themselves from a group has been found to have a strong effect on decreasing 
free riders (Strong & Anderson, 1990; Bacon Steward, Silver, 1999; Strong & Anderson, 1990). 

Collaborative Learning in the Online Environment 

In the online environment, collaborative learning allows students to develop skills they can apply in the job 
setting such as coordinating across time zones and geographic locations, developing computer skills, enhancing 
internet search skills, and interacting with individuals from diverse backgrounds (Narzony, 2010). Online learning 
may occur through many venues such as discussions, forums, videos, wikis, blogs, podcasts and other online objects 
(Campbell & Ellingson, 2008; Fleming, 2008; Gradel & Edson, 2010-2011; Lynch, 2010; Pallof & Pratt; 2005; 
Pentina, 2010; Weber, 2008). The advantage to students is the opportunity to participate in a variety of activities 
that can engage them in the learning experience (Bonwell & Eison, 1991; Hagan, 2012; Kolb 1984; Weber & 
Lennon, 2007). In an online environment the instructor’s forethought to the predesign of the course and how teams 
communicate is essential to successful collaboration (Fleming 2008; Palloff & Pratt 2005). 

Many instructors use discussion for collaborative learning (Fleming, 2008; Lynch 2010; Poole, 2000). 
Instructors need to be able to create good online discussion questions. The questions need to be well-planned with 
forethought to the outcome (Fleming, 2008; Gradel & Edson 2010-2011). Discussion questions should incorporate 
class content, projects and other material into the discussion to make the discussions relevant and to motivate 
students (Fleming, 2008; Gradel & Edson 2010-2011). Interactivity amongst students and with the instructor varies 
in quality and quantity (Swan, 2001). Consistent with the pedagogy of collaborative learning Poole (2000) found 
that students engaged in reflection in their class discussions. Swan (2001) found that students who interacted more 
in discussions with other students and their instructor reported higher levels of satisfaction and higher levels of 
learning from peers and the course. 

Other research examines the use of Wikis which allow users to quickly create and share information (Bold, 
2006; Campbell & Ellingson, 2010; Chang, Morales-Arroyo, Than, Tun, & Wang, 2010-2011; Su, & Beaumont, 
2010; Weber, 2008; Witney & Smallbone, 2011). Wikis allow students to interact and collaborate on course 
assignments and projects outside of the classroom. Wikis can be set up within content management servers such as 
Blackboard or through the Internet on sites such as MediaWiki.org. Many studies find that wikis create a positive 
environment for collaboration as they allow students to easily store and edit information (Campbell & Ellingson, 
2010; Chang et. al, 2010-2011; Weber, 2008; Witney & Smallbone, 2011). Chang et. al. (2010-2011) found that 
wikis were helpful in supporting collaborative writing, facilitating a supportive environment for the team, helping 
team members to assess the progress of group’s work and promoting accountability in the group. Students also note 
that they like options for communication while being at a distance (Chang et. al. 2010-2011). However, in one study 
some students have noted that they found wikis confusing (Su & Beaumont, 2010). Additionally, half the students in 
one study noted concern over expressing their ideas on an internet wiki or that someone might change the work they 
had done (Su & Beaumont, 2010) and half the students in a different studied expressed a negative reaction if the use 
of a wiki was required for a course (Witney & Smallbone, 2011). 

Instructors also use team projects to facilitate collaboration (Hanson, 2006; Olivera, Tinoca, & Pereira, 
2011; Scherling, 2011; Williams, Morgan & Cameron, 2011). Group projects allow students to develop skills time 
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management, decision making and problem solving and critical thinking (Bonwell & Eison, 1991; Kolb, 1984). 
Employers also have the expectation that students will be able to work in teams on real world problems (Benajmin 
& O’Reilly, 2011; Hanson, 2006). Instructors need to consider the breadth of the project in allotting as much time 
as possible for students to coordinate their work, groups need to establish norms before beginning the project, 
deadlines should be given, teammates should be required to provide feedback and allowed to evaluate each other, 
and progress should be monitored (Bacon, Steward, Silver, 1999; Scherling, 2011; Strong & Anderson 1990). 

EXPERIENTIAL LEARNING IN THE CLASSROOM 

Instructors and students today expect to be actively engaged in the classroom (Bonwell & Eison, 1991; 
Kolb, 1984). Active learning requires students to be more than passive recipients of knowledge; it involves them in 
the material by involving students in case studies, projects, and reflective activities that synthesize knowledge and 
practical applications (Bonwell & Eison, 1991; Kolb, 1984). Instructors have used case studies, situation analysis, 
small group discussions, simulations, personal response systems, think-pair-share activities, and client projects to 
successfully engage students in active cooperative learning activities (Cavanagh, 2011; Laverie, 2006; Lightner, 
Marcie & Willi, 2007; Munoz & Huser, 2008, Pentina, 2010). 

IMPLEMENTING AN INTEGRATED MARKETING COMMUNICATIONS PLAN 

Students in an undergraduate Integrated Marketing Communications course frequently take on a role of an 
advertising agency to develop an Integrated Marketing Communications (IMC) plan that includes researching 
information on the company, its products, consumers, competitors and its current forms of advertising and 
promotions. Working in teams of three to four members students develop an IMC plan. The goals of the plan 
include: 


• Using secondary research on the university databases and through the Internet to create a situation analysis. 

• Developing an accurate positioning statement. 

• Preparing a creative brief. 

• Selecting media and creating media executions. 

• Understanding evaluation tools for media campaigns 

Students are provided with a variety of tools for accomplishing the IMC plan. Students have access to the content 
management server D2L where they have class discussion forums, group lockers for sharing files, group discussion 
areas, and examples of previous IMC plans and team charters. 

Discussions 

Students in both blended and online courses begin with introductory discussions the first two weeks of 
class to establish familiarity with each other. The question asks students to list their major, three strengths, three 
weaknesses and three products they might like to work on for the IMC plan for the semester. This discussion allows 
students in the fully online class to learn about each other and see who has common interests in the first week. 

A discussion forum is set up for students for forming teams. The instructor tracks the potential ideas that 
students has listed and lists the possible ideas in this forum. This quickly allows students to search for possible 
teammates for the IMC plan. 

WordPress.com and Linkedln.com 

During the first two weeks of class students are provided with information to set up a WordPress.com 
account. The instructor has a WordPress.com account for the course with images, links, videos and reblogs to show 
students some of the basics of the blog site (Figure 1). Students are encouraged to join Linkedln not only to network 
but also to promote their WordPress.com site after they have worked on their blog for several weeks (see Figure 2 
for details in the schedule in the team charter). Since research findings have indicated that students appreciate 
flexibility in how they collaborate (Witney & Smallbone 2011), the use of WordPress is provided as an option for 
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students. WordPress.com allows students to express creativity in what they are learning in the course, their IMC 
plans, brands and their ideas. While many have familiarity with social networking sites such as Facebook and 
Twitter, WordPress allows them to not only interact with each other but to receive feedback from individuals outside 
of the classroom. 


Figure 1 

WordPress.com offers images, links and other information you might find helpful to your project. On WordPress you will be 
able to upload images, videos, links and reblog posts that you wish to share about your course project. You can look at the 
WordPress.com site for the course as an example. If you wish to create a WordPress blog, please post the URL to the discussion 
forum for WordPress.com so that it is available for all class members to visit. 

Please also join Linkedln.com. You can join groups to help build your network in social media and marketing communications 
and later promote your blog to get feedback from experts in the field of marketing communications. 


Team Charter 

Teams are asked to fill in a team charter where students where students assign responsibilities for the 
project to individual members and provide deadlines for all assignments. Previous student examples of charters are 
also provided to students. Information is provided to students in the syllabus about “divorcing” from a group. 
Students submit the charter to the instructor during the fourth week of class for points. An abbreviated team charter 
is provided in Figure 2. The team charter is an essential tool for establishing the roles each student will play in the 
team, and the responsibilities they will assume. Formal team evaluations occur two times during the semester 
allowing students to hold each other accountable for their work. Informal evaluations take place in the blended class 
during small group discussions. 


Figure 2 

Abbreviated Team Charter 


The key to writing the charter is to assign responsibilities to team members for project and to set deadlines. 


Name 

Email 

Telephone 

Name 1 

Name 1@ 

111-1111 

Name 2 

Name 2@ 

222-2222 

Name 3 

Name 3@ 

333-3333 


Possible Team Norms 

• Members are to encourage each other to submit ideas to the group. 

• Members are to be courteous and respectful when giving feedback. 

• Members are to bring up any questions or concerns to the group in a timely manner so it can be handled in an 

appropriate amount of time. 

• The work must be divided in an equal manner (see schedule for individual responsibilities). 

• The work must be submitted through the group discussion topic on D2L be the designated time (see schedule). 

• A designated member of the team will then take all sections of the project and combine them into a cohesive group. 

The member will then post it to D2L so the team will then have time to read through it and request any changes if 
necessary. 

• All members are required to actively participate on the D2L discussion board and through emails with group members. 

• All members must check into the discussion forum at least three times a week. 

Team Evaluations 

Team members will formally evaluate peers when the situation analysis and the final paper are submitted. These evaluations may 
influence the final grade of the paper. Team evaluations will be based on meeting deadlines, maintaining rapport with the team, 
submitting high quality work, providing feedback in a timely manner, offering constructive feedback, demonstrating critical 
thinking in work, showing respect, performing one’s “fair share” of the work for the project. 
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Team Sanctions 

If any team chooses to “divorce” a member, this must be done in writing at least one week before an assignment is due and an 
email needs to be sent to the instructor and the team member. 

• Groups can divorce a team member for not contributing to an assignment (including discussions). 

• All group members must agree to the divorce of a group member. 

• A group member can be reinstated at any time with consensus from the entire group. 

• If the group member is divorced, the group member forfeits/receives a zero on all future group work. The group 
member can try to find another group or can work individually on the project for the rest of the semester. 

SCHEDULE 


Group Discussion 

The discussions will be divided as follows: 

Week 6: Student A 

Initial posting to group discussion board: 9/26 by 11:00pm 
Group members are allowed to edit until 9/28 11:00pm 
Student A must have edited discussion posted no later than 9/29 at 11:00pm 
Week 10: Student B 

Initial posting to group discussion board: 10/24 by 11:00pm 
Group members are allowed to edit until 10/26 11:00pm 
Student B must have edited discussion posted no later than 10/27 at 11:00pm 
Week 12: Student C 

Initial posting to group discussion board: 11/7 by 11:00pm 

Group members are allowed to edit until 11/9 11:00pm 

Student C must have edited discussion posted no later than 11/10 at 11:00pm 

WordPress & Linkedln 

Week 5 Students Create WordPress Account and make initial post. 

All students create Linkedln Accounts. Students share WordPress URL with each other. 
Week 7 Upload Photo to WordPress 
Week 9 Upload Video Link to WordPress 
Week 10 Reblog a post 
Week 12 Make a post 
Week 13 Promote blog on Linkedln 

Written IMC Plan 

Week7 Situation Analysis Sections I and II - due 10/23 
Industry Analysis -Student A 
Company Background -Student B 
Product/Brand Information -Student C 
Customer/Buyer Analysis -Student A 
Competition -Student B 
SWOT Table and Discussion - Student C 
Current Marketing Mix - Student A 
Current/Past Promotion Programs - Student B 

Week 13 Creative Strategy-due 11/20 
Positioning - Student C 
Creative Brief -Student C 
Media and Creative Executions 
Social Media - Student A, B & C 
Advertising - Student C 
Print - Student A 
Outdoor - Student B 
Sales Promotions- Student B 

_ Campaign Evaluation-Student C _ 
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Reflection Paper 

During the last week of class students write a reflection paper on their experiences about the class and the 
project. The paper is open to their interpretation of what the experience meant to them. Student comments on the 
experience include: 

• I like how interactive all the students were with the suggestions on our large group projects. 

• I also was able to learn time management skills from this class. Time management skills and proper 
communication were critical to the success of this class. 

• I enjoyed working on the IMC campaign project. It was interesting to take a struggling company and really 
break it down from where they were, where they are, and where, with our help could be going. It made me 
feel like I was doing real world work in the industry and got to use a lot of creativity in the second half of 
the project. It was an actual applicable assignment preparing me for what I may encounter in the future 
when seeking employment. 

Students perspectives on collaborating in general has been positive, but have varied with individual personalities and 
if group conflict occurred. Having a team charter in place for accountability and allowing for “divorce” from a 
group can assist with group conflict (Strong & Anderson, 1991). In the work world, and in the world of advertising, 
being able to work on a team is essential, and students in an IMC class have the project positioned as a real 
experience of creating a working project. Guest speakers from advertising agencies in the blended classes reinforce 
the team concept each semester and students in the blended classes due tend to have slightly more positive outlooks 
on collaborating if not only because of the time in class for promotive interaction, but also the chance to interact 
with the guest speakers. (These speakers are videotaped for the online class). 

In reflection papers, in class and in discussions students have mentioned using other forms of 
communication to facilitate their progress in collaboration such as Moodle or Google Docs and this is always 
encouraged by the instructor. 

CONCLUSION 

Taking time to predesign a course, set up processes for student groups for communication and coordination, 
and clarifying assignments and expectations greatly facilitates cooperative learning as it allows students to assign 
responsibilities, tasks and deadlines to individual members. A critical component to the cooperative learning 
process is students receiving feedback amongst their group and receiving feedback to the instructor about the 
progress of the teams. Ensuring that students can communicate with each other about the progress of a project and 
with the instructor will greatly impact a successful completion of an online project. 
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